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ADVOCATE OF PEACE 



FEBRUARY, 1843. 



LESSONS FROM THE LATE TREATY. 

All Christendom has beheld with admiration the peaceful adjustment of 
our difficulties with England, that had baffled the utmost efforts of more 
than half a century ; and this auspicious event suggests a variety of 
important practical lessons, to which we would briefly call the attention of 
our readers. 

Present Substitutes for War. — It has been generally supposed, 
that the sword is the only arbiter of national disputes ; but the progress of 
our late difficulties with Great Britain has called into action a variety of 
substitutes more rational and far more effective. Negotiation, arbitration, 
and even mediation have been successively employed ; and all these are 
now regarded as legitimate substitutes for war, and might suffice, if used 
in season and aright, to supersede the custom for ever. 

Importance of a sincere desire for Peace. — If individuals or 
communities wish to fight, they will be sure to find pretexts enough ; but, 
if fully bent on peace, they can, with ease and certainty, preserve it. If 
there is a hearty will, it will, sooner or later, find a way for the peaceful 
adjustment of difficulties the most serious and alarming. When Ashburton 
and Webster met as the representatives of two nations sincerely desirous 
of peace, they succeeded very soon in settling disputes that had defied all 
the efforts of two generations at negotiation and reference. So easy is 
peace to those who really and heartily desire it. 

The Chief Obstructions to Peace. — These are most frequently 
found in the common notions of patriotism and national honor. It was 
these, and these alone, that so often brought England and America to the 
verge of war, and postponed the final settlement of our disputes for so many 
years. When the war-cry about our north-eastern boundary rang through 
Maine ; when the war-fever raged along our north-western frontier ; when 
one nation was kindled into a blaze at the burning of the Caroline, and the 
other at the arrest and trial of McLeod; it was these blind, reckless, 
savage impulses that drove them on. It was with many in Maine and 
other States a matter of patriotism and national honor not to relinquish a 
foot of the disputed territory, not to recede an inch from the position they 
had taken ; and had such counsels continued on both sides, or on either, 
war would have been inevitable. Peace is almost invariably the result of 
mutual concession and compromise. 
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Efficacy of a popular demand for Peace. — Rulers both in 
England and America will go for peace or for war, just as the people go ; 
and it was obviously their demand for a settlement without bloodshed, that 
eventually secured our present treaty. When the war-breeze blew from 
Maine, Webster himself made speeches in favor of war ; but, on learning 
that the people were not for war, he soon corrected his mistake, and began 
at their bidding to labor with well known zeal and success for a peaceful 
adjustment of our difficulties. 

Influence of the Peace Movement in securing this Result. — 
Had public opinion been what it was fifty years ago, war would have been 
inevitable ; and this change, so obvious and striking through Christendom, 
has been produced mainly by the blessing of God upon efforts in the cause 
of peace. It is impossible to account for it in any other way; and thus 
the late treaty is in fact a legitimate result, a glorious triumph, of the cause 
of peace. Nor is this its only trophy; for it was doubtless instrumental of 
preventing a war first with Prance, and next with Mexico. How many 
others it may have averted, we cannot know ; but of these we are quite 
certain, nor any the less so because the heedless millions are so ignorant 
or so regardless of the fact 

Superior value of Peace thus obtained. — It contains within 
itself the guarantee of its own permanency. It leaves no sting behind, 
no mortification or chagrin, no rankling of wounded pride, no spirit of 
animosity or revenge, to operate as fatal incentives to a series of subsequent 
wars. It insures a fair reciprocity of benefits, and produces an interchange 
of kind and generous feelings, which pave the way for a satisfactory and 
lasting peace. One such peace is worth a score achieved by the sword. 

Preparations for War of no use in securing: the late Treaty. 
— The negotiators seem not once to have thought of these preparations on 
either side ; and had there been no forts, or fleets, or armies in England or 
America, the result would have been the same. We doubt whether these 
war-preparations had the weight of a feather in the scale; and any array 
or threat of them would have strongly tended to defeat the treaty. It was 
the result not of war measures, but of influences exerted by the friends of 
peace. 

Encouragement to Efforts in the Cause of Peace. — This treaty 
is a striking illustration of their importance and efficacy. All the money 
expended in this cause during a quarter of a century, would not support 
the war-system of Christendom, even in peace, a single hour ; and yet this 
mere pittance has under God prevented many a war, and saved myriads of 
treasures, and thousands, perhaps millions of lives. In no cause whatever 
has so much been accomplished by so small an amount of means ; and 
adequate efforts would ensure the peace of the civilized world through all 
coming time. 

RECENT TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 

The importance of this event to the cause of peace through the world is 
very imperfectly understood; but the manner in which it has been received 
in both countries, and throughout Christendom, proves how strong is the 



